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INCE the Study of Ethics makes ſo great a 
Part of an academical Education, and there 
are Profeſſors of that Science in moſt of the 
Uni verſities in Great-Britain, I have, for many 
Years paſt, been in Queſt of ſome Syſtem of that 
Kind, proper to be recited by the Students ; but 
can find none well adapted to that Purpoſe. For 
though there are many Treatiſes which contain 
good Rules of external Conduct, yet the Obligation 
to act according to thoſe Rules, is not juftly ſlated ; 
and ſeveral inſufficient and falſe Foundations are 
laid down by Authors of confiderable Note. 
Tt ſeems neceſſary that the Students ſhould fin 
be well inſtructed in the true Nature of moral 
Virtue, and the Foundation of our Obligations 70 
prattiſe it, before they read the practi cal Rules 
which are formed thereupon, 
As this Treatiſe was dehigned, principally, for 
the Uſe of the Students of this College, I have, to 
fave the Charge of Printi ng, wrote in as © oncife 
: p 


i Tus PREFACE. 


a Manner, as can be intelli gible, on ſuch a cri- 
tical and metaphyfical Subject. If any Expreſſions 
Should ſeem doubtful, I may be preſent to explain 
and enlarge upon them: And if this ſhould happen to 
fall into the Hands of any Gentleman at a Defiance, 
who ſhould ſuppoſe that any Expreſſion is capable 

of ſuch a Conſtruction, as is not conſiſtent with 


Truth, 1 would aſe the Favour of an Opportunity 


zo explain myſelf. 
In treating upon the divine Ideas, I have ge- 


nerally follow'd the Sentiments and Expreſſions in 
| Norris s Ideal World. 

As this Treatiſe contains only ſhort Hints or 
Heads to be parapbras d upon, but few Copies are 
printed at preſent ; propoſ ng that if God ſhould 
ſpare my Life, and give me ſome Relaxation 8 
my preſent Multiplicity of Buſineſs, to publi 
more full and complete Treatiſe upon this $ ae, | 
which T look upon to be of great Importance, be- 
cauſe it contains the moral Part of all true Reli- 
gion, which is the Foundation of the Whole : Tho” 
no fallen Creature can become truly virtuous, but 
in Conſequence of an Atonement, and the renovating 
Influences of the divine Spirit: And ] ſuppoſe that 
Men generally form their Sentiments of the peculiar 
Doctrines of Chriſtianity, according to ſome few 
moral Principles, which they at firſt ſet out upon, 
relating to the Holineſs and Stricincſs of the di Vine 
Law, and the Nature of moral Obligation. 
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T5. SAY, Ga 


r 8 Ethics or Moral Philoſo- 
— min phy, makes a conſiderabe 
Part of aa academical Edu- 4 
cation, and is nearly con- | 
—.— nected with true Religion, 
it is of great TE: — that it ſhould be clearly 
fated, and fixed upon the right Foundation. === 3 
Authors are generally agreed in the Rules of , 
external Conduct, for the general Good of 
Communities and particular Perſons ; but differ 
greatly in the Foundation of the Obligation to 
| obſerve thoſe Rules, and in the Criterion of moral 
Good and Evil. Moſt Authors have treated up- 
on Ethics as a Syſtem of moral Rules of Conduct, 
ſummarily comprehended in the ten Command- 
ments ; and as the moral Part of practical Re- 
ligion : But then the ſeparating of this from the 
Voctrines or Principles of Religion, upon which 
it is founded, has been the Occaſion of ſeveral 


Mit takes; 3 
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2 The Mature of Ethics, 


Miſtakes ; and particularly this, that many have 
treated Ethics only as the Laws of Nature and 
Nations, or a Syſtem of civil Laws, generally 
obtaining among Mankind, and calculated prin- 
eipally to promote the temporal Good of public 
Communities and particular Perſons, in their 
enjoying the natural Pleaſures and Happineſs of 
the preſent Life. Others have, as it were, part- 
ly blended both theſe together, and from thence 
have formed a Syſtem of what they call the Re- 
ligion of Nature, whereby every Man may ob- 
tain the Favour of God and eternal Happineſs, 
by his own Powers, without a Mediator or any 
divine Revelation. Ethics, in this View, have very 
much paved the Way to Deiſm; and therefore 


have been juſtly oppoſed by many good Men. (x) 
§ 2. And as Men have had very different 


Views of the ultimate End and Deſign of 


Ethics ; fo they have ſet out upon very different 
Grounds and Foundations, to build their ſeveral 
Syſtems upon; Some upon the Foundation of 
Self-Intereft and Happineſs ; ſome upon univer- 
fal Benevolence, and ſome upon moral Taſte ; and 
others upon yarious other firſt Principles, which 


are either falſe, or but conſequential Appendages 
to the true Foundation. To rectify theſe Miſ- 


takes, and to ſettle the Nature of moral Virtue 
and Obligation upon its juſt and true Foundation, 
is the Deſign of the preſent Eſſay. 

| $3; 


(x) Dr. O. MaThzR (in his Farad ad Minifterium) 
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Virtue is an Imitation 9 God. 3 


§ z. And, therefore, 
Firſt, I ſhall conſider the Nature and Standard 


of moral Virtue. 

Secondly, T he Obligation, which every moral 
Agent 1 is under, to be conformed to that Standard. 
Thirdly, The Way whereby we may come to 
the Knowledge of that Standard, and of ſuch a 
Temper and Conduct as is a Conformity to it. 

Laſtly, I ſhall exhibit a brief and general 
Scheme of moral Virtues and Duties. 


Firſt, J ſhall conſider the N ature and Stan- 
dard of moral Virtue. 

Moral Virtue is a Conformity to the moral 
Perfections of God; or it is an Imitation of God, 
in the moral Perfection of his Nature, ſo far as 
they are imitable by his Creatures. And the 
moral Perfections of God are the /o/e Foundation 
and Standard of all that Virtue, Goodneſs and 


Perfection which can exiſt in the Creature. 


958 4. For God is a being infinitely and abſo- 
lutely perfect. He has all thoſe Perfections 
which are contained or implied in the Words 
good, right, excellent, amiable, and all other 
Words of the like Import---all thoſe Perfections 
which can poſſibly exiſt, or that can be con- 
ceived of by the moſt perfect Intelligent : For 
there can be no Limitation of Perfection in a 
neceſſary and ſelf-ex:ftent Being. 

1 Indeed we get the Idea of a Perfection 
from thoſe ſmall Degrees of Perfection which 
we obſerve in the Creatures, and then we al- 
cribe all Perfection to God, in an infinite De- 
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Te Divine Perfetiions. 
gree; and unite them all in the Idea of ONE 


| ALL-PERFECT BEING. 


$ 6. So that, in the Order of our Conceptions, 
we conceive of a Perfection as exiſting in the 
Creature, before we conceive of it as exiſting in 
God, and generally (it may be) before we have 
any Idea of God at all. And therefore we are 
apt to conceive (or, at leaſt, to uſe ſome. Ex- 
preſſions as if we did conceive) ſome Perfections 
to have an independent Exiſtence out of God, 
and prior to him; and as if we would ry Lo 
by that Standard, and approve of his Qualities 
according as we conceived them to be agreeable 
to it. But this is a great Miſtake : For all 
Perfection is originally in God, as the primary 
Foundation and Standard, and from that Foun- 
tain is communicated to the Creatures, in vari- 
ous limited Degrees, according to their ſeveral 
Ranks and Orders. 

As his Being includes and comprehends 
all Perfection ; ſo no Perfection can poſſibly ex- 
iſt in the Dane or be conceived by him, but 
what firſt exiſted in the Creator: Neither can 
it have any innate Excelleney or permanent Ex- 


iſtence, but only fo far as it reſembles Some- 


thing in God, and is dependent upon him. 
The Perfection of the Creature conſiſts in his 
RNeſemblance or Conformity to God; but the Per- 


fection of God conſiſts in his being what he is, 
or like to himſelf, as the primary Standard; 
without any antecedent or concomitant Rule or 


Standard to meaſure himſelf by, „ 


N atural and moral Per feftions. 5 


8 8. Self- Exiſtence or neceſſary Exiſtence, 
. e any antecedent Cauſe or F oundation, 


is the firſt Fundamental Perfection we conceive 
of in God; and from /bat all other Perfections 


neceſſarily re/zulf ; ſuch as Eternity, Immutabi- 


lity, Omnipreſence, Omniſcience, Omnipotence, 


Wiſdom, &c. Indeed, all Perfection in God is, 
in ſome Reſpect, one; that is, all Perfection is, 


in him, one ſimple, uncompounded, uniform 


Thing: But our Minds are not capacious 
enough to form ſuch a comprehenſive, clear 
Idea; and therefore we mult conceive of each 
particular Perfection, diſinctly by itſelf, or our 
Ideas of them will be confuſed. 
'$9. We uſually conceive of the divine Per- 
ande under two general Heads: 
Natural Perfeclions; ſuch as Eternity, 


banal Omniſcience, Omnipotency, &c. 


Moral Per fections; ſuch as Holineſs, Juſ- 
_ Goodneſs and Truth ; which are called 


the moral Re&#itude of the 3 Nature. 


Natural Perfections, ſuch as Knowledge, 
Power, &c. may exiſt, in a great Degree, in a 
Being utterly. deſtitute of moral Goodneſs or 
Holinck ; and be perverted to the worſt Ends 
and Purpoſes, as they are in the Devils. But 
moral Perfections, ſuch as Juſtice, Goodneſs, 
and Truth, have an 7mmuteble Excellency and 


1 Amiableneſs in them, and cannot be directly 


rverted, without deſtroying their very Nature. 


There is indeed a neceſſary Connection between 
the natural and moral Perfections of God ; for 


B Juſtice, 


9 a Per faction in A Creature. 


Juſtice, Goodneſs and Truth preſuppoſe ſome 
Degree of Knowledge and Power by which they 


are exerciſed ; and Knowledge and Power muſt 


be regulated by Juſtice and Goodneſs, or other- 


wile they loſe the Excellency of their Nature, 


and are to be dreaded rather than loved. 
8 10. When God makes a Creature, he com- 


municates to him ſome Degree of his own Per- 


fections, though, being limited, they cannot 


exiſt in the ſame Form and Manner, but under 


different . what they are in 
the Creator. Theſe dzferent Degrees of Per- 


fection, thus communicated, conſtitute the drf- 
ferent Ranks and Orders of the Creatures. To 


the Inanimates he communicates but little more 


than bare Exiſtence. On the Vegetables he im- 


preſſes a uniform Motion of the nutritive Parts, 
with a proper Coheſion. To Animals he com- 
municates an animal Motion and Life, with an 


Inſtinct to preſerve their Lives and continue 


their Species, in which they diſcover a Sagacity 
very nearly reſembling Reaſon. To Man he 


has communicated the ſuperior Powers of Reaſon 


and Underſtanding, whereby he is capable of 


forming ſome Ideas of the natural and moral 
Perfections of God and his Works; of compar- 


ing the Ideas of Things, and of drawing juſt 

Inferences and Deductions. | 
$ 11. When any Creature is endued with 
ſuch a Degree of Underſtanding and Reaſen, as 
to be capable of conceiving of the natural Re- 
tations of Things, and ſo of the natural Perfec- 
| N tions 
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Of a moral Agent. 7 
tions of God; and is alſo, n ſome Meaſure, 
capable of underſtanding the Nature of Right 
and Wrong, or the moral Relations of "Things, 

as compared with a Rule of right Conduct, and 
ſo of the moral Perfections of God; ſuch a Be- 
ing is called a MORAL AGENT and is capable of 
moral Virtue, and is the Subject of moral Go- 
vernment and Obligation. The moral Virtue, 

Goodneſs or Excellency of ſuch a moral Agent, 


conſiſts in a Conformity to the moral Perfections 


of God, as the original Standard of all Perfection. 
8 12. This Conformity is twofold ; either 


internal and real, or only external and apparent. 


T0, Internal c or Cad Virtue conſiſts in an inward 
Temper and Diſpoſition of Mind, which is Ae 
zo God and conformable to the mall Perfections 
of his Nature; ſuch as Holineſs, Juſtice, Good- 
neſs and Truth. And this internal, d:vine Prin- 
ciple will naturally produce a Courſe of external 
Actions conformable to it, as the natural Effect 
and Expreſſion of it. And the ullimate End and 
Deſign of a Perſon endued with this Principle, 
will be to act in Conformity to the divine Per- 


feftions, and to do all to the Glery of Ged. 


§ 13. (2.) External or 1 Virtue is ſuch 
an external Conduct as may ſeem to be the vi- 


fble Effect or Expreſſion of this inward divine 


Principle; but, in Reality, is not; and proceeds 
from ſome ker Motive, ſuch as Self-Intereſt, 
Honour, Fancy, or the like, Thus a Man may 
devote a conſiderable Part of his Eſtate to pub- 


ek Uſes l and facred, may be juſt and bene- 
; ficen; 


8 Of moral Obligation. 


ficent to his Neighbour, punctual to his Promi- 


God, but only to himſelf, to his own Intereſt, 
Reputation or Fancy. Although the Matter of 
theſe Actions is juſt and right, and agreeable to 
the divine Law; yet, as they do not proceed 
from a true Principle and right End, they are 
not really virtuous, nor ſo accounted by the 
Searcher of Hearts. Indeed the Heathen, who 
had no higher Principle, generally accounted 
ſuch Actions to be virtuous ; but divine Revela- 
tion teaches us, that there can be no virtuous 
Actions without a divine Temper of Mind, 
Conformity to the Perfections of God. | x] 
$ 14. Having conſidered the true Nature and 
original Standard of moral Virtue, I proceed, 
Secondly, To conſider the Obligation which 
every rational Creature and moral Agent is un- 
der, to be conformed to the moral Perfections of 
God. This Obligation ariſes, 
I. And principally, from the infinite and ab- 
flute Perfection of the divine Nature: For as 
God 


[x] 2 Pet. 1. 3. Add to your Faith Virtue. Eph. 4 


Aectus ſandtas Cogitationes et Actions. 
Wollebii T keologiz, Lib. 2. Cap. 1. 
Virintes E e 1 uerunt ſplendida Peccata. 
1 Auguſt. 


ſes, and abſtain from all bodily Exceſſes; and 
yet, in all theſe Things, have no Regard to 


24. Col. 3. 10.---Virtutes appellamys ante 
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chis Standard of Perfection, heretofore ; that will 


Of moral Per ſeckioon. 9 
God is the moſt perfect Being, ſo the moſt per- 


| /e State of any other Being, muſt conſiſt in 


being /ike to him. As he js the only ſelfexiſtent 
Being, the original Standard of all Perfection, 
and all Creatures derive their ſeveral Degrees ok 
Perfection from Him, he muſt be the only Rule 
and Pattern for them; and their higheſt Perfec- 
tion muſt conſiſt in being Ie to the original and 
all- perfect Standard. The greater Degree of 
dive Perfection any Creature enjoys, the more 
perfect he muſt be. 

$ 15. Every Creature of God was otipinally 
made perfect, in his own Model or Degree; that 
is, its Degree of Perfection was uniform, ſo as 
to have no Part or Quality deficient, incongruous 
or repugnant to any other Part ; or to have any 
two Diſpoſitions or Qualities, which, in their 
own Nature, or under anv Circumſtances, could 
operate contrary to each other. The Perfection, 


therefore, of a rational Creature, muſt be to 


continue in that perfect State in which he was 


created: But to i any Part of it, or to acquire 
any contrary Diſpoſition or Quality, is a Defec- 
tion from the moſt perfect Pattern and Standard, 
and a Deſtruction a the Works of God. This, 
in Scripture is called ANOMIA, a Deviation 

from the perfect Law of moral Rein foun- 
ded in the divine Nature. It is alſo called - 


ral Depravity or Sin, and as it is the firſt Prin- 


ciple of wrong Action, it is called Original Sin. 


8 16. And if a Creature has deviated from 


not 


10 Of moral Defe&t and Inability. 


not juſtify his Deviation from it, for the Time to 
come. For it will remain an eternal and immu- 
table TRUTH, reſulting from the Nature of 


God and the Relation of a rational Creature ta 


him, that 57s Perfection conſiſts in a Conformity 
to the Perfection of God; and that notwithſtan- 
ding his former Tranſgreſſion or Defect has 
brought upon him a preſent Indiſpoſition, Un- 
willingneſs or Incapacity of ſuch a perfect Con- 
formity : For ſuch an Indiſpoſition or Incapacity 


is ſo far from being a Juſtification of his preſent 


State, or an Evidence of his being ſtil] in a State 
of Perfection, that, on the contrary, it is yet a 
further Deviation from the moſt perfect Stan- 
dard ; for a rational Creature's Indiſpoſition or 
Incapacity of being like to God, renders him 
the more unlike to him. | 

$ 17. Indeed all the Works of God, as they 
come from him, are perfect; and every Part of 
them congruous and conſiſtent with each other; 
ſo that whenever he makes a moral Agent, he 
endues him with a perfect Diſpoſition and full 
Powers to do his Duty, and be perfect, as ſuch 
a Creature : But if he afterwards, by any Means, 
contracts a contrary Difpoſition, or loſes his 
Power, that no ways alters the Nature of his 
Perſectiam, or the Nature of his Obligation. 
The Perfection of the Creature conſiſts in a 
Conformity to God, after he has indiſpoſed or 
incapacitated himſelf for it, as much as it did 
before. Notwithſtanſting all he can do, the 
lame Truth will eternally remain, that bis highe/? 
| VV 
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The Standard of Perfection. IT 


Perfection confits in a Conformity to God; and it 
is impoſſible that any Action of his ſhould annu/ 
or make it void. 

$ 18. It is alſo inconſiſtent with the divine 
Perfections to ſuppoſe that God ſhould releaſe 
or diſcharge any moral Agent from his Obliga- 
tion to a perfect Conformity to the divine Per- 
fections; or that he ſhould ſubſtitute any other 
Thing in the Room of it, as that he ſhould only 
do his Endeavour, or as well as he can, or the 


like. For in every Thing wherein he falls ſhort 


of a perfect Conformity to God, in the Diſpoſi- 
tion of his Mind, or Courſe of his Actions (ac- 
cording to that Rank and Order in which he, is 
placed among the Creatures) it is his moral De- 
F2#, ANOMIA or Sin. And God's Favour and 


Approbation is neceſſarily extended to his Crea- 


tures according to the Degree of their Likeneſs 


and Conformity to him. 


8 19. Every rational Creature and moral A- 
gent is obliged to be perfect and conformed to 


* God, in the higheſt and ſtrongeſt Senſe in which 


that Word Obligation, is ever uſed. And all 
thoſe Obligations which ariſe from Self-Intereſt, 
Hope, Fear, Gratitude, &c. are but Jow and 


Faint, in Compariſon of this. Yea, God him- 


felf is frequently faid (by way of Analogy) to 
be obliged to act according to his own Perfec- 
tions: But this Obligation, in a more direct and 


Primary Senſe, is ſaid to be incumbent upon his 


Creatures. 
y 20. II. This Obligation ariſes, in a ſecon- 


12 The Will and Authority of God. 
dary. Senſe, from the declared Will or Law of 


Cad That is, as the Will and Low of God de- 


clare what the divine Perfeclions are; and what 
Te emper and Conduct in ws, is a Conformity to 
them: For this we could not certainly know, 


unleſs it was declared to us by the divine Law 


which is therefore the more immediate Rule of 
our Conduct. Indeed if it could be ſuppoſed 
that two or more Actions, under ſome Circum- 
ances, . were equally agreeable to all the Per- 
fections of God, then, by his abſolute ſovere:gn 
Authority, he might enjoin either of them, by 
a particular politive Law. _ 

- $221. III. This Obligation is increaſed by 
that ſovereign Power and Authority which God 
has over us, as he is our Creator and we his 
Creatures. For as our Exiitence depends upon 
his meer Good-Will and Pleaſure, we ought to 
exiſt in ſuch a Manner. and for ſuch Pi r poſes 
as are agreeable to him, and no other. And 
he being our ſovereign Lord and Proprietor, it 
is direct Injuſtice to uſe or diſpoſe of his Pro- 


perty contrary to his Vill: And therefore a 


Compliance with the Will of our Proprietor, is 
but a Conformity to his Juſlice; ; which is one 
＋ his divine Perfections. 

§ 22. So that all moral Virtue and Obligation, 
in whatever Light we view it, is to be reſolved 
into a Conformity to the divine Perfections; and 


all the real Goodneſs and Excellency we can 


have, and all the Obligation we can be under, 


is to be like: 70 God. The Good or Happineſs 


Which 


Of Self. Love and Self-Interet. 13 


which reſults to us, from a Conformity to the 
divine Perfections, or the Fear of Puniſhment 
if we neglect it, do not properly make or create 
any Obligation; though they may be juſtly con- 
fidered as ſubordinate Motives and Incentives to 
act according to the Obligations we were an- 
tecedently under. 


$ 23. But this Principle, that the moral Per- 
Fections of God are the ſole Foundation and Stan- 
dard of moral Virtue and Obligation ; has been 
denied by many celebrated Authors: and ſeveral 
other Foundations have been ſubſtituted in the 
Room of it: ſuch as, Self-Intereſt and Happi- 
neſs—univerſal Benevolence---moral Taſte and 
Senſe --- Conformity to Reaſon --- to the moral 
Fitneſs of Things---afting according to Truth, 
and the like. But all theſe are either imperfect 
3 Deſcriptions of, or Conſequences from the mo- 
ral Perfections of God, or elſe they have no juſt 
Foundation at all. I ſhall particularly examine 
each of them. 8 


§ 24. I. Some aſſert that a Principle of Self- 
Love, Self Intereſt, and Happineſs, is the only 
Foundation of moral Virtue and Obli garion, and 
of all Religion. That the only Motive to Acts 
of Juſtice and Kindneſs towards our Fellow- 
men, is that they may in their Turns do the 

| fame to us. That the only Motive and Obliga- 
tion to Obedience to the Laws of God, 1s to 
procure the divine Favour, to obtain Rewards 


£4  Sej-Loeis 
alid avoid Puniſhments. That we are not bound 
to pay any. Regard to God, but only ſo far as he 
is ſubſervient to us and our Happineſs. And 
that, whatever Men may pretend, there cannot 
Polſibly be any other Obligation, Motive or Spring 
of Action, in human Nature, but only Se/f- 
Love and a Regard to our own Intereſt and 
Happineſs. To this Purpoſe Campbell on moral 
Virtue, ſays, that © all intelligent Agents can 
te reliſh Nothing but Pleaſure or Happineſs, 
te and are univerſally governed by the Principle 
te of Self-LoveÞ.” That © they are irreſiſtib- 
te ly, in all Inſtances, under the prevailing Pow- 
ce er of Self-Love; ſo that we can no otherwiſe 
“ value or eſteem Perſons or Things than ac- 
* cording as they gratify this Principle, and 
*« ſerve to promote our own Intereſt and Hap- 
* pineſs||.” That © the Virtue or Goodneſs of 
„ any moral Action, lies preciſely in its Suita- 
* bleneſs to gratify one's Sei- Love x. Bp. Gaſtrell, 
in his Sermons at Boyles Lectures, ſays, that 
* Happineſs is the ultimate End of our Being 
© and all our Actions.” That © the Power or | 
* Right of obliging is nothing elſe, but offering 
© to the Mind a Motive either of Happineſs to 
© be obtain'd, or Miſery to be avoided---and 
© there is no other Notion or Ground of Obliga- 
tion imaginable J. That no Being has a 
© Right or Power of obliging another, any fur- 
* ther than he has a Power of contributing to 
bY his 


A 


+ Pag. 97. P. 10. * 3 19. 7 Pag. 121. 


implanted by God. I's 


his Happineſs or Miſery. That God can 
lay Men under 20 Obligation to obey him, 
© any otherwiſe than by making them know 
= * that he has Power to make them happy or 
= *© miſerable}, 

| 25. Now I concede that God has implant- 


ed a Principle of Se/f-Love and Self-Preſerva- 


tion in all Animals: and that all Brutes and the 

greater Part of Mankind are in fact govern'd by 
that alone. And it is an Inſtance of the Wil- . 
dom of God in his providential Government of 


the World, that, ſince the greater Part of Man- 


kind, in this fallen State, are deſtitute of any 
higher or better Principle, he has implanted 7h16, 
which keeps the World in ſome good Order and 
| Regulation, Men are generally agreed, that 
Lying, Stealing, Robbery, Piracy, &c. are bad; 
and they ſeem generally to hate them ; not 
from a Senſe of the real MoRaL EvIIL of theſe 
Things in 7hemſelves, or their Contrariety to the 
holy Nature and Law of God; but as being 
| contrary to the Happineſs of the Community, 
and of ourſelves. And therefore whenever we 


hear that any ſuch Acts are done, every one im- 


mediately has this Reflection, It may be my 
| Turn to be robbed next, and I wiſh the Actor 
was puniſhed, in order to prevent it.“ I alfa. 
ſuppoſe that a meer natural Man, in no Degree , 
illuminated by the Divine Spirit, cannot in any 
human Way, be convinced of any meral Evil in . 
Sin, but only by the natural ill Conſequencey 


which 
H Page 96. 
RE... 


16 Se Love is no Moral Virtue. 


which attend it. Since therefore this Principle 
of Self-Love is implanted by God, and anſwers 


many good Ends, it is not to be eradicated; but 


regulated by, and made ſubſervient to a Princi- 
ple which is infinitely higher and better, viz. a 
Conformity to the moral Perfections of God; 
which is the Standard of the higheſt Perfection 


of human Nature. 
$ 26. In Purſuance therefore to this Princi- 


ple of Self-Love and Happineſs, a Man may 


thus reaſon with himſelf, © I am one of the 


&- Creatures of God, placed in a certain Rank 
ce and Dignity in the Creation, and put into a 
e Capacity of Happineſs, under certain Re- 
ce ſtrictions and Limitations : I will therefore 
te endeavour to promote my own Happineſs, in 
* Obedience to the Will of God, and princi- 


<« pally that the Glory of his Goodneſs, Mercy 


ee and Wiſdom might be diſplayed in it. And 


« as God has committed the Care of myſelf 


e more immediately to myſelf, I, conſidering 
e myſelf as his Servant eſpecially appointed to 
te this Buſineſs, will, in Obedience to his Com- 
de mands, take eſpecial Care to glorify him in 
ms Way.” | 


§ 27. But for a Man to make the /ole, ſu- 5 | 


preme, or ultimate End of all Being and Action 
to be for himſelf alone or his own Happineſs, as 
the ſummum Bonum ; and to regard God and all 
other Beings, only ſo far as they may ſerve 
brmfelf or be ſabſervient to his own Happineſs, 
or gratify his Principle of Self-Love, is the moſt 

N 


Of Benevolence. 17 


abſolute Inverſion of the Order, Dignity and 
Perfection of Beings : and one of the worſt 
Principles that can be in human Nature: it be- 

ing as great an Abſurdity, as it is to ſuppoſe, that 


388 
3 


a ſmall Part is bigger than the Whole. And the 


Man who is known to act from no higher Prin- 
ciple than this, as corrupt as the World is, will 
hardly be admitted to any publick Office or 
= Truſt in the civil State. The Stoicks ſeemed to 


have a better Notion of Virtue than this ; for 


they ſuppoſed that Virtue was really amiable in 
i 2z/eff, antecedent to the Advantage of it to 
= Mankind. | 


$ 28. Therefore all thoſe Rules of pretended 


© moral Conduct, which are formed meerly upon 
the Principles of Se Love or a Ballance of Self- 
| Intereſt among Mankind; altho' they may anſ- 


wer ſome good Purpoſes in civil Life, and as 


| human Laws, may keep the World from many 
= hurtful Diſorders, yet they are far from being 
= Rules of true moral Virtue ; or Means whereby 
a Man may obtain the Hpecial Favour of God 
and eternal Happineſs. - 


$ 29. II. Another Principle ſet up as the ſole 


Foundation of moral Virtue and Obligation, is 


univerſal Benevolence or good Will to all other 


« | Beings; God and the Creatures. That this Be- 
nevolence is natural to all Mankind, and the 


only Duty enjoined in the Law of Nature ; and 

that the only Obligation we can be under to obey 

any Law, is a Principle of Benevolence to our- 
0 | 7; : ſelyes 


18 Benevolence is not 


ſelves and others. To this Purpoſe Bp. Cumber. 

land on the Laws of Nature, ſays, that all 
©: moral Laws are ſummed up in Benevolence.“ 
(a) And that from hence all moral Virtue 
© may be deduced.” (5) That © Benevolence 
© is a Will to purſue every one his own Happi- 
« neſs, together with the Happineſs of others. 
(e That Happineſs conſiſts in the Poſſeſſion 
of good Things.” (4) That © moral Good is 
© ultimately to be reſolved into common natural 
* Good.” (e) That particular Virtues, ſuch as 
Fuſtice, &c. are nothing elſe but Ways and 
* Means of obtaining natural Good. (f) That 
the only Reaſon why Virtue is good, is becauſe 
it tends to the natural Good of the Publick.“ 
4g That © there cannot be a greater Object 
of beatific Actions than the common Good.“ 
(5) That the Law of Nature is a Propoſition 
* which points out ſuch an Action as promotes 
the common Good, and the Happineſs of par- 
ticular Perſons.” (2) That * the Law of Na- 
ture declares thoſe Actions only which tend to 
the publick Good.” (4) That © the whole 
Force of Obligation to obey any Law, is from 
the Rewards and Puniſhments annexed.” (J 

$ 30. Now I readily concede that Benevolence 
or a Diſpoſition to do Good and promote the Hap- 


pineſ 


a Chap. I. § 9. 5 8 10. 66. n 
e Chap. III. Fi. & 3. yg Chap. V. § 5. 
b Chap. V. d IJ. 7 Chap. V. 8. I, be 
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pineſs of others, is one very good Principle, and 
an Imitation of the Goodneſs of God. But this 
cannot be the ole Foundation of all moral Duty 
and Obligation, becauſe this would be an Imita- 
tion of one of the divine Perfections only, exclu- 
ſive of all the Reſt; and every moral Agent is 
obliged to imitate the divine Juſtice and Truth 
as well as the divine Goodneſs. To conceive of 
Juſtice and Truth only as Parts or ſubordinate 
Means of Goodneſs, is to confound our clear and 
diſtin& Ideas of the divine Perfections. If we 
conceive of Juſtice and Truth only as ſubſervient 
to Goodneſs, then the Juſtice of God's Right of 
Dominion over us, conſiſts only in its Advantage 
to us: and the Juſtice of any Puniſhment in- 
flicted by God, conſiſts only in this, that it is for 
the Good of the Creatures; and there is no Evil 
in God's declaring a Falſbood, but only as it may 
bring Miſery upon the Creatures. Which Sup- 
poſitions evidently confound our clear Ideas of 
the divine Perfections, and all Morality. 
S8 31. When Man enjoyed the Image of 
God; and particularly participated of the di- 
vine Goodneſs ; he was endued with a Diſpoſition 
to do Good, and promote the Happineſs of all 
other Beings : but fince the Fall, there is but a 
little of this Principle of univerſal and diſinter- 
eſted Benevolence among Mankind. And all the 
Reſemblance of it, in unregenerate Men, proceeds 
from a Principle of Se/f-Love ; extended to the 
proper Means of promoting our own Happineſs. 
For every Man who has not very contracted 
Eh EN Views, 
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m Chap. I. S. 6, 


Benevolence to God, 


Views, will eaſily ſee that he cannot be very 


happy himſeif, unleſs others about him are fo 


too; who, in their Turns, may help to happify 
him. And ſo, from a meer Principle of Self- 
Love, may obſerve the Rule of Doing as be 
Would be done by; and may at length contract a 
Habit of doing ſome benevolent Acts, on a ſud- 


den, without any particular Reflection upon the 


Principle or Motives upon which ſuch a Habit 
was originally formed. But this Principle of 
Benevolence, which in the preſent State is ſo im- 
perfect, and at beſt is but one of the many Per- 
fections which every moral Agent ought to be 
endued with, cannot be the ole, excluſtve Foun- 
dation of all moral Virtue. a 

$ 32. It is eaſy to conceive of Benevolence to 


the Creatures, as a Diſpoſition to promote their 


Happineſs : but I can't eafily conceive of what 
Bp. Cumberland means by Benevolence to God. 


He defines Benevolence to be © a Will to purſue 


© every one his own Happineſs, together with the 3 
* Happineſs of others. (n) And ſays he does 
not mean a /feleſs Volition, which affects no- 
© thing; but that whereby we execute what we 
© defire.” (2) That Benevolence univerſally 
© produces a good Effect to the Perſon to whom 
© we wiſh well. ( That it is an Affection 
© whereby we deſire Things grateful or pleaſing 7 


0 d. (p) * That is, which, by Way of 
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Analogy to Man, leaves his Mind in a State 
of Tranquility, Joy, or Complacency ; which, 
he ſays may be ſafely aſcribed to God. (4) 
$ 33. Now, tho' we may and ought to con- 
ceive with Pleaſure, that the Happineſs of God 
is abſolutely perfect, neceſſary, eternal and im- 
mutable ; yet we cannot directly will, deſire or 
endeavour that his Happineſs ſhould be either 
* zacreasd or continued. His Happineſs, Joy or 
Complacency may be the Subject of our pleaſing 
| Contemplation ; but cannot be the Object of 
= our Folition, Defire or Endeavour. The Sup- 
4 poſition that his Happineſs can be any ways con- 
* ſequent upon our Volition or Endeavour, deſtroys 
the proper Idea of it. Indeed the declarative 


1 
| 1 Glory of God conſiſts in ſome external Opera- 
tions or Manifeſtations to the Creature, in which 
wie may be, in ſome meaſure, alive or inſtru- 


mental; but the Happineſs of God is an internal 
State within himſelf ; to which we can have no 
Relation, but only by a Pleaſing Perception or 
Contemplation. 
But tho' it is ſo difficult to form any Idea 
of Benevolence to God; yet Bp. Cumberland 
makes it to be the © whole of Piety towards 
* © God; (7) and the Sum of the Duties of the 
= © firſt Table of the Law: which he ſays confiſt 
in a Senſe or Conviction, that it is for the In- 
© tereſt of all, that God ſhould be the ſupreme 
D © Governor 
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22 Moral Taſte and Senſe is not 


© Governor of the World, for the common Good 
and the Happineſs of each of us in particular. (s) 
And fays that © we ought to make ourſelves ac- 
© ceptable to God, as the Cauſe of the common 
© Good, and conſequently our own.” (7) By 
which he ſeems evidently to mean, that our Be- 
nevolence to God has a peculiar Reference to 
him as the Governor of the World; and is a 
With or Defire that he might govern well, with 
Wiſdom, Honour, and Succeſs, for the com- 
mon Happineſs, and my own in particular: and 
in order to ſecure his Favour, ſhould endeavour 
to make myſelf acceptable to him. So that this 
Benevolence towards God, ſeems ultimately to 


terminate only in Benevolence towards ourſelves ; 
or in a withing well to thoſe Ways and Means 


which are neceflary to promote my own Happi- 
neſs in Conjunction with the Happineſs of others. 
But this whole Scheme of the Laws of Nature, 
advanced by Bp. Cumberland, is fully and clearly 
confuted by fourteen Arguments in the Appen- 
dix to Mr. Maxwell's Engliſh Tranſlation of it, 
5 34. Another Criterion of moral Vir- 
tue and Obligation, is moral Taſte and Senſe. + 
They ſay, that when any Man ſees or con- 
©:fiders any Action, he immediately approves or 
*-arfapproves of it, by Virtue of an internal Taſte 
J Fed big ; © or 


Chap. IX. Sec. 2. 7 Chap. I. Sec. 24, 
+ Hutebeſon on Virtue, &c. paſſim. 
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or Senſe, which he naturally has in himſelf ; 

« juſt as Things are agreeable « or diſagreeable to 
6 his natural Taſte,” That this his Taſte or 
© Senſe is the ſole Criterion of Right and Wrong, 
and the Standard of moral Good and Evil.“ 
And that © the only Obligation he can be under, 
dis to conform to the inward Senſe of his own. 


Mind; at leaſt, that is the neut and immediate 
Rule to him.” Upon which I would obſerve, 
I. That fo far as ſuch a Senſe or Diſpoſition 
ol judging of what is right and wrong, exiſts in 
A the Mind of a meer natural and uninligbtened 
H Man, it proceeds wholly from 4a Principle of 
2 Self-Love, improved in the Manner I hefore re- 
7 lated ; whereby, from general Obſervation, he 
fixes upon certain general Rules or Methods of 
Conduct among Mankind, which he apprehends 
will be moſt conducive to the general Good and 
his own Happineſs in particular; and thereupon 
contracts a Habit of judging upon particular Ac- 
tions, as being right or wrong, upon a Sudden, 
= without particularly conſidering the Reaſons, * 


CS * 2 * 
Sb, 5 
. 3 
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n 
8 FOX a 


upon which ſuch a Judgment was or:ginally. 
founded. And this Senſe or Judgment is right 

or wrong according to the original Rules of Con- 
duct he happen'd to fix upon. Some indeed 

4 make this moral Senſe to be nearly the ſame. 
with Conſcience, But Conſcience is the Judg- 
nent which a Man forms of his own Actions, 
as being agreable or diſagreable to the Law of 
God: but where no divine Law is ſuppoſed (un- 

1 les it be that a man onght f to make the Senſe 


9 


. 


24 Moral Taſte greatly corrupted. 


of his own Mind, the Rule of his Conduct) then 
his Senſe and Taſte is the primary and only Stan- 
dard of judging (as it is in bitter and ſweet) and 
ſo there can be no Room or Place for the Exer- 


ciſe of Conſcience ; unleſs it be in judging whe- 
ther a Man's Actions are agreable to his Judg- 


ment. 
” KEY (2) Altho', when Man was at firſt 


created in the bine Image, he had a pleaſing 


Taſte, Senſe and Appr obation of every Thing | 1 


which is agreable to the divine Perfections, yet, 
ſince the Fall, his Underſtanding is darkened, 


his Judgment is perverted, his Taſte and Reliſh 9 
of Things corrupted, and his Mind and Conſcience © 


7s defiled ; as we are fully taught by divine Re- 
velation, Rom. iii. 9. &c. Both Fews and Gen- 


Files are "all under Sin. There is none that under- 


flandeth.: There is none that ſeeketh after God. 
They are all gone out of the Way. There is none 
that doeth good; no, not ene. The beſt of the 
Heathen Moraliſis taught, approved of, and 
practiſed ſundry groſs Vices and Immoralities, 
particularly mentioned in Bp. Cumberland's Im- 
ber fection of Heathen Morality, + and many o- 
ther Authors. And they ſuppoſed that their 
Gods had as many corrupt Paſſions and Vices as 
they had rhemſelves. Whole Nations have al- 
lowed of and tolerated many plain Vices, by their 
public Laws, particularly mentioned 1 Mr. 
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Locke. | And we ſee, by ſad Experience, that 


even in Chriſtian Countries, Men may gradually 
grow ſo corrupt as to practiſe Aauitery, Forni- 
cation, Drunkenneſs, Duelling, &c. without much 
Remorſe ; and, among their own. Companions, 
will ſpeak of theſe Things with Pleaſure ; yea, 
boajt of ſome of them as heroic Actions. And 
if this moral Taſte be the Criterion. of Right 
and HMreng; then every Man's Taſte is the Rule 
40 himſelf ; and there may be as many different 
Rules of Virtue and Vice, as there are vitiated 


Taſtes among Mankind. 7 


d 36. Anothes more plauſible Standard of 
mcral Virtue and Obligation, is Reaſon. Many 
Authors talk much of Reaſon, as if it was an 
infallible Guide; but do not ſufficiently diſtin- 
guiſh the different Senſes in which that Word is 
uſed ; ſometimes to denote the rational Objed#s 

erceived, and ſometimes the Fan Power 
of the Mind. 5 

I. Objective Reaſen ſignifies the Op JECTS 
perceived by our Minds ; ſuch as God, his Per- 
fections, Ideas and Works, as participating of 


ſome Degree of his Perfections ; together with 
all 


— — — — 


— — 
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+ On Human Underſtanding, Book I. Chap. III. 
+ Mr. Campbell and Mr. Hutcheſon wrote a- 
| gainſt one another, and plainly confuted each 
others Principles, although they could not 


eftabliſh their own, 


= - The Imper feftions of 


all the various Modes and Relations of theſe 
Things one to another. All yu, Coficeptions 
and true Propoſitions concerning any of theſe 
Things, ate called Reaſon in the Object. As if 
Lay down: theſe Propoſitions, that Every /elf- 
extfient Being is eternal and immutable. That 
God is to be worſhiped and obeyed by bis Creatures. 
Moſt Men will ſay that theſes Propoſitions: are 
REASON, or agreable to Reaſon. Now Reaſon, 
taken in 'this':Senfe, according to Mr. Norris, 
ſignifies the Divine Ideas, or God's Conceptions 
of his own Perfections, as they are in them- 
ſelves, or as they are exhibited in his Works; 
and may, in ſome Reſpect, be ſaid to be God 
Himſell, as conceived of: by) himſelf. And ſo 
far as the Divine. Ideas are, in any Way or De- 
gree communicated to ut, and are the Objects of 
ur Conception; our Reaſon ſeems to be an E- 
manation from and Part of the infinite Intelli- 
Fence and Wiſdom of God, -replenifhing and il- 
tmmating our Minds. Reaſon, in this Senſe; 
is an infallibl Guide, and\ comes near, to. the 
Standard I have before laid down. But I ſup- 
poſethis is not the Meaning of thoſe Authors wha 
let up the Oraclrs of human Reaſon, 1 in Oppo- 
ftton to divine Revelation. 

& 37 (2) SubjeFive Reafon has Man for the 
Subject, and fFienifies: a Power in the buman Mind, 
vidtreby 2 Man is able, in ſome Meaſüre, to 
gonceive of the Objects before. mentioned, and to 
draw necefſary. Inferences and Deductions from 
them,. both of a ſpeculative and a Fong Nature, 


Human Reaſon. 27 


Now Reaſon, conſidered as a Power or Faculty 
in Man, though it is a very great and noble En- 
= dowment, vaſtly ſuperior to the brutal Inſtinct, 
yet it is ſubje& to many Inperfections and Lim- 
| itations, and, in this fallen State, to many De- 
luſions and pernicious Errors. And this ariſes 
partly from wrong Conceptions of the Objects, 
and partly from wrong Deductions from our 
own Conceptions. For in order to reaſon right, 
we mult have not only juſt and clear Conceptions. 
of the Objects reaſoned upon (at leaſt fo far as 


| as we pretend to reaſon upon them) but clear 


Perceptions of the Relation of our own Ideas, in 
order to draw juſt Inferences and Deductions 
from them. EN EE e 
8 38. Reaſon is tolerably well capable of un- 
derſtanding the Principles of Self-1ntere/t, and 
the neceſſary Means of promoting the Happineſs 
of Mankind in their private and political Capa- 
city. From hence proceeded the juſt and ra- 
tional Inftitutes of the Cur] Law among the 
ancient Romans, which were ſo well calculated 
to promote their publick Peace and natural Hap- 
5 Let even in theſe Things, Reaſon is 
ut an imperfect Guide; for in ſome Countries 
many evident Vices, plainly detrimental to the 
natural Happineſs of Mankind, were allowed by 
the public Laws, But then Reaſon goes but a 
very little Way in determining the Principles-of 
human Actions, conſidered as moral, religious, 
or acceptable to God, or relative to the future 
Happineſs ; unleſs a Man reaſons upon the * 
| 2 
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28 Human Reaſon is not 


of divine Revelation. Indeed Revelation ſup- 
poſes Man to be a rational Creature, capable of 
underſtanding the Propoſitions deſigned to be 
communicated to him, of comparing one with 


another, and of forming a conſiſtent Scheme of ⁵ 


the Whole. But then there muſt be ſome Data 
or fir moral Principles given by God himſelf, 
fr human Reafon to act and build upon, or 


otherwiſe he has no ſure Foundation for any juſt 


Inferences and Deductions. Thus if a Man ſets 
out upon this Principle, that his own Happineſs 
is the ſole and ultimate End of his Creation; or 
that a Conformity to his own Senſe and Taſte of 
Things, is the only Thing neceſſary to procure 
the divine Favour _ eternal Happineſs, how 
juſtly ſoever he may reaſon upon theſe Princi- 
ples, yet if they prove to be falſe, the whole 


Superſtructure will ail him. 


$ 39. Beſides, Reaſon conſidered as a meer 


| Power or Faculty in Man, cannot poſſibly be the 


Criterion of Virtue, or the original Standard to 
which human Actions ozght to be conformed ; 
ſince it is only a Power in us to find out and 
know what that Standard is, and the Meaſure 
by which we try the Conformity of our own 
Actions to that Standard; as a Scale or Polesis 
the Meaſure by which we determine the Con- 
formity of an Edifice to the Plan laid by the 
Architect. Reaſon therefore, conſidered as a 

Power in zs, ſuppoſes a ſuperior Standard by 


which our Actions are to be tried; which is the 
; moral 
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moral Perfections or Law of God, to which our 
Actions ought to be conformed. 
$ 40. Furthermore; Reaſon, conſidered as a 
meer human Power or Qualification can neyer 
& have ſuch a tranſcendent Excellency and Digni- 
= ty, as to be the Criterion of the divine Favour, 
Approbation and eternal Felicity, or claim ſuch 
a ſupreme Authority and Empire, as to be the 
Foundation of all meral Obligation ; for this 
would make Man, or one of his own Faculties 
to be his ſupreme Law-giver and Governor. 
And it is plainly contrary to the cleareſt Dictates 
of Reaſon we are Maſters of, to deny this ſu- 
preme Dignity and Authority to the infinite Per- 
FJections of God, and yet to give it to ſuch a ſub- 
= ordinate, limited and imperfect Thing as human 
Reaſon. I ſay not this to depreciate or decry 
human Reaſon, but to allow its juſt Excellency 
and Dignity, without making of it to interfere 
with the eternal, immutable, and abſolute Per- 
fections of the all perfect God. r 
; $ 41. Beſides, human Reaſon, without evi- 
dent Data or Principles to proceed upon, eſpeci- 
ally under Prepoſſeſſions and wrong Inclinations, 
is very various in its Dictates; ſo that what ap- 
= pears to be reaſonable to one Perſon or Nation, 
= appears to be utterly unreaſonable to another ; 
and that even in ſome of the plaineſt Inſtances 
of Virtue and Vice, which one would think 
might be better regulated even by the Principles 
of Self-Intereſt and Happineſs. _— 
F 42. Laſtly, Reaſon is of ſuch a general 
E _ - -  _ 


46 0 Conſcience. 


Nature, as that it cannot be the ſpecial Criterion 


of moral Virtue and Obligation; for if ſo, then 


every Thought, Word or Action in Mathema- 
ticks, Law, Mechanicks or Agriculture, which is 
agreable to Reaſon, would be a moral Virtue ; 


which I think no Man ever yet aſſerted. There 
muſt therefore be ſome Criterion or Rule to de- 
termine moral Virtue and Obligation, which is 


more particular and precife than the general Idea 
of human Reaſon. 
8 43. Some confound Reaſon with Conſcience, 
and fay that God has implanted in every Man a 
natural Conſcience, whereby he is able, with his 
own Reafon, to know what is right and wrong, 
and the Will of God, and to act accordingly. 
Now, *© Conſcience is the Judgment which a Man 
* forms concerning his own Actions, as agreable 
© or diſagreable to the Law and Will of God:“ 
and this ultimately reſolves the Rule into the 
divine Law ; and as the divine Law reſults from 


the divine Nature and Perfections, this Rule is 
ſo far right, arid the ſame which I have before 
laid down. But then Reaſon is not the Law it- 


ſelf, but only the Means to find out the Law. 
And Conſcience is not the Law itſelf, but only 
his Judgment upon the Law; which Judgment 
is ſometimes right and ſometimes wrong : which 
plainly ſuppoſes an antecedent * Standard. 


8 44. V. Abother ſuppoſed Foundation of 


moral Virtue and Obligation, is the moral Fitnefs 


bf Things. 3 ſay that there are certain, ne- 
ceſlary, 


Of the moral Fitneſs of Things, 34 


ceſſary, eternal and unchangeable Relations a 
Fitneſſes of Things; which neceſarily determine 
the Will and Actions of God, and ought to de- 
termine the Will and Actions of Men: and that 
the higheſt Obligation that any Being can be un- 
der, is to be conformed to theſe moral Fitneſſes.. 
To this Purpoſe Dr. Clark ſays, that there are 
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© certain neceſſary and eternal Differences of 


Things, and certain conſequential Fitneſſes or 
Unfitneſſes of the Application of them, ane to 
another, founded unchangeadly i in the Nature 
and Reaſon of Things.” (a) That the ſame 

neceſlary and eternal "Ilferent Relations, which 

different Things bear one to another, and the 

ſame conſequential Fitneſs or Unfitneſs of the 
Application of them, one to another, with Re- 
gard to which the Will of God always and 
neceſſarily does determine itſelf, ---ought like- 
wiſe conſtantly to determine the Wills of all 
ſubordinate rational Beings ; to govern all their 


Actions by the ſame Rules, for the Good of the 
Public” That theſe eternal and neceſſary 


Differences of Things, make it ff and rea- 
ſonable for Creatures ſo to act: they cauſe it 
to be their Duty, and lay an Obligation upon 
them ſo to do ; ſeparate from the Conſidera- 


tion of theſe Rules, being the Will and Com- 


mand of God. ( That * theſe eternal 
moral Obligations are in perpetual F orce, 


r from their own Nature, and the ab- 
« ſtrat 
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© ſtrat Reaſon of Things. {c) And that © the 
© original Obligation of all is the erernal Rea- 
c ſon of Things. (4) But have the Gentlemen 
who talk thus, any clear Ideas of what they 
mean by theſe THIN GS, whoſe Nature or Pro- 

rties are neceſſary, eternal and immutable ? 

here are theſe Things to be found? Are they 
Creatures ? or, Are they the eternal Creator ? 
If by theſe Things they mean the divine Nature, 
Perfections, or Ideas; and if, by the F:tnefſes of 
Things, they mean the Unity, Harmony or 
Congruity of the divine Nature, Perfections, or 
Ideas; or our jut Conceptions of them, then 
they mean ſomething that is real; and I readily 
allow that theſe Things, or Objects of Conception, 
are neceſſary, eternal and immutable ; and that 
the Will and Actions of God are neceſſarily de- 
termined by his own Perfections; and that a 
Conformity to them, is the Foundation of all 
moral Obligation in Men. But to fuppoſe that 
God's Will ſhould be neceſſarily determined by 
any Thing, even by abſtract Fuſizce, Goodneſs, 
or Truth, conſidered not as his own Perfections, 
but as Things out of, diſtinct from, or independent 
of himſelf, is highly ab/urd. For this is, in 
Effect, to ſuppoſe the Exiſtence of other Beings, 
neceffarily and eternally exiſting, which are ſu- 
perior to him, and to which he is bound to be 
conformed as the Meaſure and Standard of his 
Perfection. Or if by theſe Things are meant 
the Creatures, or any Actions or Properties in 
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them or reſulting from them, or any Entia Ra- 


* 7/onrs or Creatures of Imagination; then theſe 


temporary or fleeting Things can have no eter- 
nal or immutable Exiſtence, Relation or Fitneſ- 
ſes, or any ſuch ſupreme Excellency or Authority, 
fo as to be the Foundation of all moral Obligation 
either in God or Man. 


F 45. VI. Another ſuppoſed Foundation of 
moral Virtue and Obligation, is a Conformity to 
7 ruth. Mr. Wollafton ſays, that © we ought to 

treat every Thing as being what it 7s. That 
we ought to conduct towards every Perſon and 
Thing in all the Relations it ſtands in to us 
and other Things, as being what in Truth and 
Fact it is. That © theſe Relations may be 
expreſſed in many true Propoſitions, which 
may be affirmed and denied by Actions as well 
as Words: that every Action which implies 
the Truth of any true Propoſition is morally. 
right: and that every Action which implies 
the Denial of any true Propoſition is morally 
wrong. And that the Virtue or Viciouſneſs 
of any Action conſiſts wholly in this, that it is 
an Ae mation or Denial of ſome true Pro 
ſſttion. (a) Now if Truth is taken eſſentially 
W for one of the moral Perfections of God, then a 
Conformity to this Perfection, in our Temper 
and Actions, is ſo far right, and agreable to the 


Rule I have before laid down. But if Truth be 


taken in a general and metaphyſi ical Senſe, to ſig- 
nify 


Religion of Nature, Sec. 1, paſſim. 
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nify only the Truth of Fadts, and the natural 
Relation of Things, I think the Morality of any 
Action cannot be determined by it. For all 
Facts may be concedeg as true and brought into a 
Propoſition, and yet the Queſtion of Right and 
Obligation, may ſtill be as undetermined as ever. 
As, what Obligation am I under to act or not 
act in ſuch a Caſe ? What Actions are the De- 
mal of ſuch a Propoſition ? and what is the 


Crime of denying a true Propoſition in Actions, 


or even in Words, upon a Suppoſition that there 
is no moral Lau antecedently exiſting which 
forbids ſuch a Denial? 

$46. As ſuppoſe I am poor and needy and 
my Neighbour is rich and has more than he is 
likely to want, 8 I not privately rate and uſe 
ſome of his Goods? 

A. ſays, if you take and vſe your Neighbour' 8 
Goods, you treat them as being your own, and 
practically declare that they are your own ; when 
in Truth they are act: and you practically deny 
the Truth of this Propoſition, that they are your 
Neighbour's ; and ſo you are guilty of Lying. 
B. replies No; for I have a Right to take 
and uſe my Neighbour's Goods, under theſe 
Circumſtances ; and my uſing them is no De- 
claration that they are mine, or that they are not 
bis. Here all the Facts are conceded, as in Truth 
they are ; and yet the Right remains undecided, 
and will remain fo until it is decided by ſome 
moral Law or Rule which reſuits from the di; 
Vince Fulice or Truth, viz. That every Man 
oung he 
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eugbt to have the ſole Uſe of his own ; or, that 
it is unjuſt to uſe another's Property without his 
Conſent. | 

$ 47. And ſuppoſing that all Vices are to be 
reſolved into Lying; by what Rule does it ap- 
pear, that Lying is a moral Evil ? 

Mollaſton ſays © becauſe it is a Denial of Fats 
that are true. But there is 20 Crime in that, if 
there be no antecedent moral Obligation not to 
deny them. Therefore, to lay it down, as a 
firſt Principle, that we are obBged to keep to 
hiſtorical Truth, is to lay that down as a ft 
Principle, which needs a preceding one to ſup- 
port it. And therefore it is ultimately to be re- 
ſolved into this fundamental Principle, that we 
are ob/iged to be conformed to the eternal and 
S immutable Ju//ice and Truth of God. Without 
= this, a Conformity to the Truth of Fadis or 
= -/torical Truth, can only be a natural Convent- 
= ency, at moſt; but has Nothing in it of the 
Nature of moral Virtue or Obligation. 


3 48. VII. Another ſuppoſed Standard of 
moral Virtue and Obligation, is Right and Wrong. 


= That whatſoever is morally 7:ght, is a moral 


& Virtue ; and whatſoever is morally wrong, is a 
Vice. That the higheſt Obligation of every 
moral Agent (whether God or Man) is to be 
conformed to that which is right, and to abſtain 
from that which is wrong. That every Man 
naturally has in his own Mind the Idea of Right, 
and by this, as the ultimate Standard, he Judges 
© 
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of all Beings and Actions, beyond which there 
is a ne plus ultra. To which I reply, 

§ 49. (1.) That the Idea of Right plainly 
contains theſe three diſtinct Ideas; 5 
Firſt, The Idea of a Rule or Standard, to 
which any Action or Thing ought to be confor- 
med, in order to its being denominated Right. 
_ Secondly, The Idea of the Thing that is con- 
formed to the Standard. | 
Thirdly, The Idea of the Relation of theſe 
two Objects, that the latter is conformed to the 
former. 

If the Mind ſees a Conformity of the Action 
or Thing to its Standard, then it judges it to 
be rigbr; and if it ſees a Non-conformity, then 
it judges it to be wrong. Therefore the Idea of 
Right, cannot be the Idea of the Standard itſelf, 
but is an Idea ſubſequent to and conſequent upon 
it; and plainly preſuppoſes a ſuperior Standard 
to which the Thing ought to be conformed in 
order to its. being denominated right. | 

$ 50. (2.) This Principle ſets up a Thing 
which is ot God, to be a Standard for God; a 
Rule to 7ry him by, and to which he ought to 
be conformed. Which is to ſuppoſe a Being or 
Thing antecedent to the jr, and higher than 
the higheſt; which is manifeſtly abſurd. In- 
deed by obſerving various Inſtances of the Con- 
formity of Things. to their Standard, a Man 
may get a general aral Idea of Right, before 
He has the Idea of God ; but then, if he traces 
back. his own Ideas to the firs Source, he 


muſt 


Ll 
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muſt recur to one eternal and ſefrexiſtent Being, 
who is the Original and Foundation of all Per- 
fection and Standard of all that is right- Here 
he comes to a ne plus ultra, and not before. 
And to ſet up any Thing which is not God, as 
being eternal, immutable and independent, is to 
ſet up another God, with ſome of his eſſential Pro- 

perties, and as a Standard ſuperior to him. 
§ 51. (3.) The general, abſtract Idea of Rigbt, 
being a Conformity of a Thing to its Standard, 
there will be as many and various Ideas of Right, 
as there are Standards of Conformity. Thus a 
right Line is made by a ſtrait Rule or Scale. A 
Traveller takes the right Way, when he takes 
that which will bring him quickeſt or eafieſt to 
the Place defigned : that being the Standard of 
Right in his Mind. A natural Man, when he 
does that which he conceives to be moſt for his 
own Jncereſt and Happineſs (which is his ulti- 
mate End) does what he conceives to be right: 
and a Man acting under the Direction of divine 
Revelation, makes a Conformity to the divine 
Nature and Perfections to be his Rule and Stan- 
dard of Right. And every Man conceives that 
to be wrong, which is a Non-conformity to the 
Standard he fixes upon, let it be what it will. 
But if it could be ſuppoſed that a Man has 10 
Standard of Right in his own Mind, then the 
Idea of Right itſelf immediately vaniſhes ; for 
there can be no relative Ideas where there is no 
Conception of the Subjects from whence thoſe 
Relations reſult. Indeed, if by Right is * 
F the 


38 Obedience to God from 
#4 
the divine Perfections, . eſpecially God's Juſtice 
; and Truth, or a Conformity to them, as' the 
original Standard; this is the ſame Criterion I 
have before laid down. But if by Right is 
meant any Entity or Relation neceſſarily exiſting 
out of God, not derived from him or dependent 
upon him, and to which he is obliged to be con- 
formed, as the Standard of His Perfection; ſuch 
a Conception is a meer Imagination, and is, in 
Effect, a fetting up of another God not only 
Beides him, but above him; which is fo far 
from being the Foundation of true Religion and 
Morality, that it ſeems to be a Kind of Idolatry. 


52. VIII. The laſt ſuppoſed Foundation 
of moral Virtue and Obligation, which I ſhall 
mention, is Obedience to the Will and Commands 
of God, with this ultimate View, to obtain his 
Favour and Rewards, and thereby to promote my 
own Happineſs. This is the ſame Principle I 
mentioned before; but only Obedience to God is 
here propoſed as a ſubordinate Means to promote 
Self-Intereſt, as an ultimate End. But I con- 
ceive that the Nature of an ultimate End is not 
at all altered or made better, by the Goodneſs of 
the ſubordinate Means propoſed in order to ob- 
tain it. Although J am never ſo careful to do 
that which is agreable to the divine Law, yet, 
Upon this Principle, I regard God only as he is 
fubſervient to me; for if I obey him upon no 
other Motive but only the expected Wages, I view 
him only as a Servant to me. And though. I 
*T 1 : ſhould 
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chould ſuppoſe, that he has an infinitely better 
Diſpoſition and greater Capacity to reward and 
happify me, than all other Beings, and ſo ſhould | 
value his Favour above all the World beſides, yet 
ſill this does not alter the Nature of my View ; 
J {till eſteem and value him only as the be}? of 
Servants, or as a Being moſt ſubſervient to my 
own Intereſt. 

§ 53. Upon this Principle, the Obedience . 
paid to God, is of the ſame Nature and Kind 

with that which is paid to an earthly King. 
We regard the King or ſupreme Magiſtrate, as 
ſuch, only as he is ſubſervient to the Good of 
the Community and my Good in particular ; 
and if we believe that he has the beſt Diſpoſition 
and Capacity to promote theſe Ends, of any Man 
that we know of, this is the higheſt Regard we 
can ordinarily have for an earthly King, as ſuch. 
But there is an infinitely different Kind of Re- 
gard to be paid to God upon the Account of his 
own intrinſic Excellencies and Perfections, an- 
tecedent to the Conſideration of his being our 
Creator, Benefactor or Governor. And if we 
do not ſerve God from an infinitely better Prin- 
ciple than we ſerve an earthly King, there is no 
Probability that ever we ſhall obtaip the Reward 
of eternal Happineſs. 

$. 54. Some other Authors have laid down 
other F oundations of moral Virtue and Obligation; 
but it will be needleſs to mention any more; 
ſince whatever fundamental Principles Men may 


yild upon, conſidered as diſtinci rom and in- 
, j / dependerk 
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dependent of the one ſelfexiſtent, eternal, immiu- 
table and all- perfect Being, they will, upon Ex- 
amination, be found to have no real, permanent 
and fable Foundation at all. 

'$ 55: Finally, ſome Treatiſes on Ethics ſeem 
to build upon almoſt all theſe ſeveral Founda- 
tions, confuſedly mixed together, without any 
Diſtinction of their Nature, Order and Relation; 
which leave the Mind confuſed, and unſettled 
upon any real Foundation at all. + But fo _ 
as theſe latter Principles may, in any Senſe, be 
admitted, it is in the following Order and Re- 
lation, viz. + 

1. The divine Perſeaons are the primary, the 
ultimate and fole Foundation and Standard of 
all moral Virtue and Obligation. | 

2. The Law or Will of God is the next 24 
immediate Rule to us, as it declares what theſe 
Perfections are; and what Temper and Conduct 
in us, is a Conformity to them. Which alſo 
creates an additional Obligation, as he is our 
ſovereign Lord and Proprietor. 

. Reafon i is a Power or Faculty in us whereby 
we are, in ſome Meaſure, able to underſtand this 
Law, compare our Temper and Actions with 


it, and judge of their Conformity to it. 


4. By a Courſe of reaſoning and Judging upon 
any Law or Rule, we acquire a Habit of judg- 
ing on a ſudden, in particular Caſes, . 
aiftinHly recollecting the Principles or Reaſons 
upon which we formerly judged. If this t 
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that is meant by moral Senſe, Taſte or Inſtinct, 
it may be conceded. 
F. The greater Part of Mankind are, in Fact, 
governed by a meer natural Principle of Self- 
Love; and a Regard to the public Good, ſo far 
as they conceive their own Intereſt and Happineſs 
to be involved in it. And in thoſe who are en- 
dowed with a higher Principle, Self-Intereſt may 
be an additional Stimulus or Incitement to do 
that which was an antecedent Duty. 
56. Having ſhewn that the moral Perfec- 
tions of God are the ſole Criterion and Standard 
of all Perfection and Obligation in the Creature; 
and the Inſuthciency of all other Foundations; 


I 1 


Thirdh, To ſhew, That divine Revelation 1 is 
the only Way and Means whereby we can know. 
what the Perfections of God are, and what Di. 
pofitions and Conduct in us, are a Conformity to 
theſe Perfections. I ſuppoſe that the Angels 
and glorified Saints in Heaven, by their own. 
Reaſon, could not fo perfectly find out the Per- 
fedlions and Will of God, but that there is a, 
Neceſſity of ſome particular Revelations and Di 
rections: And that Adam, in a State of Inno- 
cency, could not, by his own natural Reaſon, 
know what Uſe he might make of all the Trees; 
in the Garden: and therefore God told him, 
that of every Tree of the Garden he might freely 
eat; but of the Tree of Knowledge of Good and; 


Evil be might not eat, nor WL much as touch it. 
K 


x 
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It is. certain that Man, in his fallen and dar- 
kened State, ſtands in Need of divine Revelation 
to inſtruct him in the Nature and Perfections of 
God, to teach him his Duty, and how to ob- 
tain a Reſtoration to the divine Favour. 

$ 57. It is highly probable, if not certain, 
that all that imperfect Knowledge which the 
Heathens had of the Nature and Will of God, 
they received by Tradition from Noah, and the 
Revelations made to the ancient Patriarchs and 
Prophets ; and eſpecially from the Writings of 
Moſes. Plato ſays, that * all Laws came ori- 
* ginally from divine Revelation: (a) And 
that © Virtue is not by Nature or Inſtruction, 
but by a divine Gift. /5) Mr. Tenkins, in 
his Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, ſays, that 
* whatſoever there is of Excellency in the Phi- 
6 loſophy of the Heathens, is owing to Revela- 
tion, (c) Clemens, Preſident of the College 
in Alexandria, A. D. 192, ſays, that the 
_ © Greek Philoſophers took their main Principles 
out of Moſes and the Prophets.“ (d) Almoſt 
all the ancient Fathers, eſpecially Euſebius (e) 

and Theodorit (/) illuſtrate and confirm this, in 
a great Variety of Inſtances. Hermes Trimegiſ- 
zus, the famous Egytian Prieſt, is ſaid to have 


Fonverſed with Abraham, when he went down 
| inta 


— — 


a De 1 Dialog. Meno. 

6 Vol. I. P. 256. d Stromata, Lib. J. & V. 

Fro. Evangel. Lib. I. Cap. VI. & IX. & Lib. 
XIII. C. XII. * Therapeutica, 
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into Egypt, and thereupon to rectify the Eg yp 
tian Theology in ſeveral Things. Sanchoniathon, 
the Phænician, who, in the Time of the Judges, 
wrote a Hiſtory of the World, ſays he took the 
principal Parts of it from the Writing of Jerub- 
baal, Prieft of Jehovah, or (as it is expreſſed in 
Greek) Hierumbal, Prieſt of Feuo. The moſaic 
Writings were ſpread far and wide in the ex- 
tenfive Reign of King Solomon, and in the Ba- 
byloniſh Captwity ; and were probably carried, 
by the Queen of Sheba to the uttermoſi Parts of 
the Harth. Some devout Jews dwelt in every 
Nation under Heaven, (g) who, doubtleſs, car- 
ried the old Teſtament with them. Daniel 
who was Maſter of the wiſe Men of Babylon, 
taught the Knowledge of the true God; and 
ave ſuch Demonſtrations of his Perfections, as 
that Nebuchadnazar and Darius commanded 
all Nations, People and Languages to ſerve the 
God of Daniel, upon the ſevereſt Penalties, (5) 
And that they might the better know who this 
God was, and how to ſerve him; it is probable 
that Daniel made or procured the Greek Tranſ- 
lation, ſpoken of by Ari/fobulus a famous Few 
of Alexandria, and Peripatetic Philoſopher, men- 
tioned in the ſecond Book of Maccabees, (i) 
who ſays © there was a Greek Tranſlation of thre 
«* Writings of Moſes, &c. before the Time of 
Alexander and the Perfan Empire; and that 
Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato and Orpheus criti- 
cally ſearched the Writings of Moſes, and _ 
: 29 their 
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c their principal Sentiments out of them; and, in 


© many Inſtances, tranſcribed the very Words. (E) 


The Septuagint Tranſlation was made near three 


Hundred Years before Chriſt, and was generally 


read by the Philoſophers and Hiſtorians of all 


Nations. Moſt of the Heathen Moraliſts 


wrote after that Tranſlation was made; and the 


beſt of them, after the Publication of Chriſtianity. 


So that the Suppoſition which many have made, 


that © whatever the Heathen Philoſophers, in 


Fact knew, they knew by the meer Light of 
Nature, without any Help from divine Reve- 


* /ation, has not the leaſt Foundation: and I 
cannot eaſily conceive how any Gentleman of 
Reading could fall into ſuch a Miſtake. And 
indeed it is impoſſible to know what the meer 
Light of Nature could have found out, in 
Matters of Religion, unleſs we could find ſome 


Perſon or People, who were fo ſeparated from 


the Reſt of the World, as that we could be 
ſure they received Nothing from Tradition or 
divine Revelation. 

$ 58. It is certain that the ancient Babylonians, 
Egyptians, &c. had ſome clear Knowledge of 
the Creation, the primitive State of Happineſs, 
and eſpecially of the Flood; which hiſtorical 
Facts they could not know, but by Tradition 
or Revelation. And ſo far as the Knowledge of 


theſe hiſtorical Facts grew faint, or was dif- 


guiſed by Fables; ſo far the Knowledge of the 


divine Perfections and moral Duties failed with 
it:; 
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it; inſomuch that ſeveral of the remoter Nations, 
as the Hottentots and the Inhabitants of Mada- 
gaſcar, had No Idea of God at all, until it was, 
of late Years, communicated to them by the 
Eurepeans ; as is evident from ſundry Authori- 
ties quoted by Mr. Locke on buman Underſiand> 
ing, Book I. Chapter IV. 

85 $ 59. I was well acquainted with a Negro, 
Who wasa Man of ſuperior natural Powers I 
made a Profeſſion of Religion, who told me that 
he was born in the Iſland of Madagaſcar and 
lived there till he was above thirty-four Years 
old ; and in all that Time never had a Thought 
of the Bein g of a God, a Creator, or Governor 
of the World, or a future State after Death. 
Dr. Williots, in his Sermon on the Light of 
Nature, relates a Story of a Man in France, who 
was born deaf and dumb, yet was very Know- 
ing, active and faithful in the common Affairs 
of Life: and, upon a ſotemn Trial before the 
Biſhop, by the Help of thoſe who could con- 
verſe with him by Signs, was judged to be a 
knowing and devout Chriſtian, and admitted to 
the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, which he 
attended for many Years, with all the Signs of 
high Devotion, ſuch as Elevation of the Hands, 
Eyes, &c. : at length a large Quantity of hard 
Wax was taken out of his Ears; upon which 
he could hear; and, after 4/While, could ſpeak 
and read. He then declared, that * while he 
© was deaf, he had mo Idea of a God, or Ma- 
© ker of the World, or — a future State; - 
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that all he then did, in Matters of Religion, 
© Was purely in Imitation of Others. 

F 60. It is pofible that a Man, by contem- 
platin g his own Ideas, the vifible Works of Crea- 
tion, and the Courſe of Cauſes and Effects, might, 

by Degrees, find out the Being and Perfections 
of God ; but it is probable that he might live 
many Years, perhaps his whole Lie, before his 
Thoughts would take much of a Turn upon 
theſ ſe invifible and metaphyſical Objects. But 
after theſe Things were ſuggeſted to him by 
Others, and he was ſet in earneft to reaſon upon 
them, he would find the moſt clear and undoubt- 
ed Evidence of a ſe/f-exiftent and eternal Being. 

For there is a plain Diſtinction between a Man's 
feeing the Evidence of a Propoſition, when it is 
fairly propoſed to him by another, and his find- 
ing it out of Himself, or ſuggeſting | it to his own 
Mind. Thus there are many important Truths 
in natural Philoſophy and Mathematics, which; 

when they come to be fairly propoſed, were never 
doubted of; ſuch as the general Laws of Attrac- 
tion, the Weight of the Atmoſphere, Rules of 
Fluxions, &c. and yet it is probable that theſe | 
Things never came into the Mind of any Mortal, 
till they were ſuggeſted by the great Genius of 
Sir Jaac Newton. Yea, there are ſome plain 
Truths, very uſeful to Mankind, in Surveying, 

Navigation, &c. ſuch as that The three Angles 
of a T; riangle are equal ro two right ones; which 
probably never entered into the Mind of one 
Man in an Hundred, either by his own Sug- 
geſtion, or by the Inſtruction of Others. 
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§ 61. As it is doubtful bow far Men would 
hows found out the Being and Perfections of 
God, if there never had been any Kind of Reve- 
lation; fo it is more doubtful how far they would 
have found out moral Duties; any further than 
Experience would have taught them ſundry 
Rules how to promote Self-Jntere/t, and the com- 
mon. Happineſs of the Community. Authors 
frequently ſpeak of the Law of Nature as the 
great fundamental Principle of all oral Duties; 
and yet they give very difterent, if not contrary 
Definitions of it. The moſt ancient and moſt 
generally received Definition, is that in the Jus 
Civile, viz. Jus naturale oft quod Natura omnia 
Animalia docuit. (a) A Law which Nature has 
taught all Animals (Man and Beaſt.) This De- 
finition is confuted by Bp. Cumberland, who ſays 
that © by the Law of Nature, the beſt Civilians 
. . the Law of Nations; (b) and he 
defines it to be © a Rule. to promote the common 
Good, and the Happineſs of particular Perſons.' 
(c) This Definition is confuted by the Author 
of the Appendix, before mentioned ; and he de- 
finesittobe © a Lew of the great Morals of Nature's 
Inſtitution. (d And this, he ſays, is agre- 
able to the Senſe of moſt Authors who have 
wrote upon it. And yet it ſeems a great Innpro- 
priety in Language and in Thought, to fergn 


Nature to be a Perſon, yeſted with a Capacity 


and 2 to inſtitute a Law for all Mankind ; 
and 
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and tends to miſlead the Mind. And- yet he 
ſays, in another Place, (e) that the Law of 
< Nature is preciſely the ſame with the divine 
< moral Law, limited to thoſe Things which are 
© noticed by the Light of Nature. But what 
thoſe Things are, no Man has ever yet pretend- 
ed to determine with any clear Evidence. Lord 
Bolingbroke ſays, that © the Law of Nature is 
C the” Law of Reaſon.” (/ And I obſerve that 
whatever fundamental Principle any Man fixes 
upon, let it be what it will, he calls it by the 
Name of the Law of Nature. 
$ 62. It is equally difficult to form any pre- 

ciſe Idea of what is commonly called 7he Reli 
gion of Nature. It is generally underſtood to be 
certain Principles of Religion and Rules of Con- 
duct, which the ancient Heathen Prieſts and 
Philoſophers found out by the meer Light of 
Nature, without any Help from divine Revela- 
tion. But it is certain that they expreſily 4: 72 
claimed ſuch a Guide; and, in Imitation of 
Mo ofes, they aſcribed all their religious Inſtitutions 
to divine Inſpiration. Plato ſays that all Laws 
came originally from divine "Laſpiration ; (8) 
that © Virtue is not by Nature, but by a divine 
© Gift" (b) Socrates ſays, that Men become 
© Good, as ſome become Prophets, not by Na- 
ture, but by divine Inſpiration.” (i) Homer 
ſays that © — the famous Cretian Law- 


_* giver, 
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M giver, received his religious Inftitutions froth 
Jupiter, by nine Years Converſation with him.” 

Upon which Plato obſerves that Homer repre- 
« ſents him as the greateſt of all his Heroes; 
and that none would dare to oppoſe his Inſti- 
* tutes.” (z) Although this was a Fiction, yet it 
ſhews the uni verſal Senſe which the Philoſophers, 

Prieſts, Law-givers, Poets and the common 
People had of the Inſufficiency of the Light of 
Nature and of the Neceſſity of a Revelation. 

All the Religions which were publickly eſtab- 
liſhed or practiſed in the World, were ſuppoſed 
or pretended to come originally from divine In- 
ſpiration ; and all that was right and good in 
them, really did fo, i. e. was taken, by Tradi- 
tion, from the ancient Patriarchs or the Reve- 
lations made by Jehovah to Moſes and the Pro- 
phets ; though the Prieſts rather choſe to aſcribe 
them to thoſe Gods who were beſt known to 
the common People, in order to gain greater 
Credit and Authority with them. + 80 that, 

as Dr. Leland juſtly obſerves, There never Was. 
any ſuch Thing as meer natural Religion, abſtract- 
ing from all divine Revelation, profeſſed in any. 
Age, or in any Nation in the World. (k) It is 
evident that all thoſe modern Syſtems which are 
palmed upon us under the Title of the Religion 
of Nature, ſo far as they are right, are 4 Collec- 


_ _ divine Revelation, of thoſe Parts or. 
Princi ples 


Fa 2) Mines. + Upon which Account Clemens Alexandri- 
nus expreſsly calls them Thieves. S romata Lib. I. & V. 
& Leland on deiſtical Writers, Vol. II. P. 344. 
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Principles of Religion which are moſt obvious 
to human Reaſon, or ſeem more immediately 
conducive to Se/f-Intereſt. (j) The Notions of 
the Light of Nature, which the deiſtical Writers 
have advanced, in order to undermine and ſu- 
percede the Neceſſity of Chriſtianity, are fully 
confuted by Dr. Liked, in his View of deiſtical 
Writers, 
$ 63. Indeed ſome Men have mtempted to 
prove, from Scripture, that the Light of Nature 
is ſufficient for Salvation, and that there is 10 
Need of divine Revelation; particularly from 
Rom. 1. 20. The inviſible Things ef him, from the 
Creation of the World, are clearly ſeen ; being 
under ſtood by the Things which are made; ; even 
his eternal Power and Godhead, I have before 
conceded, that when the Exiſtence of God is 
once ſuggeſted to Men, and they are /ed in 
earneſt to a due Contemplation of - Works of 
Creation, they would find the moſt clear and 
inconteſtible Evidence of the Being of a God. 
But then the Apoſtle no where aſſerts that Men, 
of their own meer Motion or Suggeſtion, would, 
in Fact, have come into ſuch rational Inquiries, | 
without thoſe Notices and Suggeſtions which 
the Heathen generally had, from Tradition and 
divine Revelation. For God did not leade bim- 
elf without Witneſs among the Heathen, in that . 
the * which he r to the Jewiſb Church, 


7 


i* See Di ſcourſes on this Subject "8X Dr. Tho. Patten, 
Jate Fellow of C. C. 8 Oxon; and Pr. 
Heraban Taylor, in the Lime: Street Sermons. 
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did, in ſo conſiderable a Meaſure, ſhine among 
them, in all ſucceſſive Ages. And yet, not- 
withſtanding all the Light they had, in all theſe 

Ways, they are expreſſly faid not to know Gad, 
(n) i. e. not to have ſuch a Knowledge of him, 
as is neceſſary in order to Salvation; which in- 
deed the wiſeſt of them acknowledged, by their 
Inſcription on the Altar — Fo THE UNKNOWN 
GOD. (2) Mom, the Apoſtle ſays, ye igno- 
rantly worſhip ; him I declare unto you. They 
alſo urge that Text in Acts x. 34. God is no Re- 
Sheer of Perſons ; but, in every Nation, he that 
feareth God and worketh Righteouſneſs, is accept- 
ed of him. But it is not faid that any did fo, 
by the meer Light of Nature, but rather in Con- 
fequence of their receiving divine Revelation. 
For theſe Words were ſpoken of Cornelius, who, 
though a Roman Centurion, was poſted at oppa, 
not flty Miles from Teruſalem ; where he had 
Opportunity to be well acquainted with the 
Fewiſh Religion, and probably with the Goſpel ; 

though, at firſt, under fome imperfe& and diſ- 
advantageous Repreſentations ; and therefore he 
needed better Inſtruction by the Apoſtle Peter, 
who was blamed, by ſome judaiſing Chriſtians, 
for preaching to the Gentiles, whom they, thro' 
a national Pride, were not willing to receive in- 
to the Chriſtian Church. They alſo urge Rom. 
H. 14. The Gentiles which have net the Law, 
do,. by Nature, the Thi ngs contained in the Law, 


===aobi ch ſhew the Work of the Law written in 
their 


at 
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#beir Hearts. But Mr. Pool, in his Critics, men- 
tions it as the moſt probable Opinion, that the 
Apoſtle here ſpeaks of the converted Gentiles; 
for which he quotes ſeveral of the beſt Com- 
mentators, who fay this Senſe is apparent from 
the whole Context: and they who ſuppoſe the 
Words may, in ſame Senſe, be applied to the 
wnconverted Gentiles ; ſuppoſe that their Know. 
ledge of the Law, extends no further than to 
leave them inexcuſeable and felf-condemned. Dr. 
Williots, in his Sermon on this Text, ſays, that 
the Deſign of the Apoſtle is to convince the 
Judaiſing Chriſtians of their Error, in refuſing to 
admit the Gentile Converts into their Commu- 
nion: and tells them that the Gentiles, who 
had not the Low of Moſes by natural Generation 
and Deſcent, as the Fews had; yet, upon their 
being converted to Chriſtianity, did as fully keep 
the divine Law, as the Jews: which ſhews that 
the divine Law was now written in their Hearts, 
by the regenerating and fanctifying Influences of 
the Holy Spirit. And in this Senſe, he fays 
the Phraſe Law written in their Hearts, is evi- 
dently uſed in the Propheſies of Goſpel- Times; 
particularly Ser. 31. 33, 34. © I will put my 
Law in their zuward Parts, and write my Law 
© an their Hearts, and they ſhall no more teach 
every Man his Neighbour,---for they ſhall all 
know me, from the greateſt to the leaſt” He 
concedes, that when God aft fr/# created Man, 
he wrote his Law upon: his Heart ; but, by the 
Fall, this Character is fo obliterated, as that 
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chere! is nor, no ſaving Impreſſion of it, unleſs 
it be witten again, by the n Influences 
of the divine Spirit. 

8 64. But though Men, by the Light of Nas 
ture, might find but ſo much of the moral 
Law as is plainly coincident with. Self-Intereſt;; 
yet they could not poſſibly diſcover a Mediator, 
or Sati faction for Sin, or any Way whereby a 
ſinful Creature might obtain Reconciliation wit 
an offended God. Indeed many have ſuppoſed 
that they could obtain a Pardon by the meer 
Mercy of God, without a Mediator or any 
Satisfaction; but this Suppoſition has ariſen 

whally from their; Ignorance of the Holineſs. 
and Juftrce of the Divine Nature and Lau, and 
0 of the gout Evil and juſt Demerit of Sin. 


'S 65: "Diving Revelation fully informs us, 
that our higheſt Duty and Obligation is to be 
LIKE To 'Gop, and conformed: to his moral- 
Perfections: and the divine Lau being a Tranſ- 
cript of the divine Nature, fully declares what 
Temper and Conduct in us, is a Conformity to 
that Standard. This is the principal, leading 
Sentiment which runs through the whole Bible. 

It is the Epitome of the moral Law delivered 
by Moſes. Lev. xi. 44. Ye ſhall therefore ſanc- 
x og .your Selves. Be ye holy, for I am holy,--- 
80 Chap. xix. 2. Te ſhull be holy, for 1 the Lord 
your God am boiy. This is again repeated in 
Chap. xx. 7. This is the Subſtance of the 
wake Precepts LS by our bleſſed A 

an 
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and the: inſpired Apoſtles. Matth. v. 48. Be 
ye-therefore berfecs as your Father, wh: 5 7 is in 
Heaven, is perfect. Be ye merciful as your Fa- 
ther which is in Heaven is merciful. 1 Pet. 1. 16. 
Be ye holy, for J am holy. Be ye Followers 4 
God (or r of God) as dear Children 
As Man was at firſt made in the moral 5 
or Likeneſs to God, ſo the Recovery of that 
Image is his greateſt Duty and higheſt Perfec- 
tion. Coloſſ. iii. 10. Put on the new Man which 
is renewed in Knowledge, after the Image or in 
Conformity to the Image, of him that created him. 
So Epheſ. iv. 16. Put f the old Man, which is 
corrupt ; and Be ye renewed in the Spirit of your 
Minas and pur on the new Man which after 
God: is created in Righteouſneſs. and true Holineſs. 
1 Cor. x. 31. Whether therefore ye eat or drink; 
or whatſoever » e do, do all to the Glory of God; 
that'is, that the glorious Perfections of the di 
vine Nature might be exemplified and difplay'd: 
in all your Conduct. The moral Perfections of 
the eternal and ſelf- exiſtent Being, are the pri- 
mary Foundation and Standard of all Perfection 
in the Creature; and to which he ought to be 
conformed, according to that Rank, Model, or 
Order | in which he is placed i in the Creation: 
§ 66. Particularly, 

1. Every rational Creature ought” to be con- 
formed'to God, in his Holineſi. FHolineſs is the 
moral Rectitude or Perfection of the divine Na- 
ture; and comprehends all that can be called or 

conceived: had as good, right, amiable or = 
| C 
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lent, of the moral Kind. Tue facred Oracles 
fully explain and illuſtrate this comprehenlive 
Perlectien; ſo far as the Knowledge of it can 
be conveyed by human Language : and ſpecial 
Illumination gives a more clear and realixi ng 
Conception of it. (2) Jv 

2. In his Juftrce. Juſtice is a permitting 0 
very One to have or enjoy His own : or, it 16.4 
rendering to every One his Due, Whether it be 
that Good or Happineſs, or that Miſery and Pun- 
iſhment which is due to him, or which he de- 
ſerves, according to his Temper and Conduct. 

3. In his Goodneſs ; which is a Diſpoſition to 
do Good and communicate Happineſs to other 
Beings, ſo far as il e with other Per- 
fections. | 

4. In his Truth; which is a Declaitition in 
Words or Actions, of Things as they really are 
in themſelves; or, at leaſt, as they appear to 
our Minds. 

$ 67. Theſe are the Elaine of all that is 
morally good. And as every Duty is a neceſ- 
ſary Conſequence of an inward, divine Diſpo- 
ſition of Mind ; fo, from theſe divine Princi- 
ples neceſſarily flow and reſult every moral 
Duty to God, our Neighbour « and our Sefves.--- 
I ſhall therefore, i -this:- 11; 
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(a) a)  Sanflitas el Entis rationalis Bonitas mak 
| San#litas oft omnis Perfettionis Baſis. 
Janctitas Dei eff Excillentia eius moralis. 
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Loft Place, exhibit a brief and general 
Scheme of moral Virtues and Duties; 3 | 


1 To God. As, | s | 

1. To hvehim. Love is a roleativg 8 
bation of any Object; or ſuch an Approbation 
of an Object, as is accompanied with Pleaſure. 
And this ariſes both from the Amiableneſs of 
the Object in itſelf; and from a ſamilar Diſpo- 
ſition of Mind; whereby a Perſon is diſpoſed 
to approve of, to be pleaſed with, and delighted 
in ſuch an Object. And as God is the moſt 
perfect, amiable and excellent Being, we ought 
to love him with all our Hearts and Souls; and 
other Beings only ſo far as they bear a Reſem- 
blance to him, or for his Sake. 

2. To fear him. A Principle of Aifanila- 
tion to God neccffarily produces a Fear of doing 
any Thing which may gain his Diſpleaſure or 
Diſapprobation ; for this necellarily 1466 ſome 
Contrariety or Diffimilitude. 

3. To truſt in him and depend upon him, in 
the Way of our Duty. This neceſſarily flows 
from a realizing View of the divine Perfections; 
eſpecially Wiſdom, Power, and Goodneſs. 
4. To worſhrp him. An internal Senſe and 
Approbation of the divine Perfections, will ne- 
ceſſarily exert and expreſs itſelf in external 
Words and Actions; which alſo have a Ten- 
dency to ſtrengthen and increaſe the Senſe and 
Habit of our own Minds, and to produce the 
fame Diſpe ſition ir in the Minds of others. 
5. To 
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5. To repent of Sin. A Mind which is, in 
the main, conformed to the moral Perfections 
of God, will neceſſarily be diſpleaſed with and 
hate every Thing which is contrary thereunto ; 
which will always be accompanied. with a Grief 
and Sorrow ; eſpecially as the F ault is within : 
himſelf. N o I | 

From this ſame Principle, all en Bote to 
God may, by the Aſſiſtance of divine Revelation, 
| dun, deduced. . 


8 68. II. Thoſe Duties which more imme- 
diately reſpect our Neighbours or Mankind in 
general. The fame divine Principle will diſpoſe 
us to view all Mankind as the Creatures of God, 
originally made in his Image (and ſtill retaining 
ſome. Diſpoſitions which may in ſome Reſpects 
be called good) as Fellow- Subjects to the ſame 
King, as Fellow-Servants of the ſame Lord; and 
treat them according to the Rules of Juſtice, 
C—_ and Truth. Particularly, 

We ſhould love them. That is we ſhould 
cords of and take Delight in what 1s good 1n 
them ; as it bears a Reſemblance to ſome of 
the divine Perfections. We ought indeed to 
hate their bad Diſpoſitions and Actions, but not 
their Perſons : eſpecially fince we don't know, 
but that they may yet be the Objects of God's 
eternal Favour : We ought, at leaſt, to love 
them with a Love of Benevolence: and endea- 
vour to promote their temporal and eternal Hap- 


pines) ſo far as is conſiſtent with other 9 
| n 
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And that from a Principle of Obedience to God 
who has commanded us 20 love our Neighbour 
as ourſelves and to do good to all Men. And for 
chis Reaſon, becauſe to do ſo, is to be /ike to 
God and the Children of our Father which is in 
Heaven. 

2. We ought to conduct towards them ac- 
cording to Fufiice. We ſhould never invade 
the Right and Property of another: but freely 
permit him to uſe and enjoy whatſoever is his 
own. And that becauſe we hereby act accord- 
ing to the Nature and Will of the ſupreme Pro- 
prietor of all Things; who: has commanded us 
to render to every one his Duero owe no Man 
any Thing ; and not to defraud or go beyond our 
Neighbour in any Matter. And "a; becauſe 
the righteous Lord loveth Righteouſneſs ; and that 
to do Juſtice is more acceptable than | Sacrifice ; 
and that diverſe Weights and diverſe Meaſures are 
an Abomination to the Lord. 

And as to punitive Juſtice, or rendering to 

very Man that Miſery or Puniſhment which is 
bis d due; ſo far as any Man is, by the Word or 
Providence of God, made his Miniſter # execute 
Wrath on lum that doeth Evil, he is bound to do 
it according to the Juſfice and Law of God, 
and thoſe ſubordinate Rules e are given c 
him to judge b. 

We ought to obſerve Truth in Al our 
Words and Declarations: fo as never deſignedly 
to deceive our Neighbour. For Truth is an eſ- 
ſend Perfection of God and cannot be infringed 


upon 
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upon by us, without a practical Denial that God 
is true. Deut. xxxii. 4. He has filed himſelf 
the God of Truth; has commanded us to ſpeak 
the Truth. Epheſ. iv. 25. And has declared that 
he hates a lying Tongue. | 
4. Every Man ought to perform the Duties 
incumbent upon him as a Member of Soczety, or 
as reſulting from the various Relations he ſtands 
in to others. From divine Inſtitutions and hu- 
man Compacts, various Relations ariſe, ſuch as, 
Huſband and Wife, Parents and Children, Ma- 
giſtrates and Subjects, Fellow-Citizens, or Mem- 
bers of leſſer Communities having an equal 
Right with ourſelves; from which many Duties 
do reſult, according to the Rules of Juſtice, 
Goodneſs and Truth; of which many Authors 
have treated largely and well: all which are to 
be obſerved in Conformity to the divine Juſtice 
and Law. Render therefore to every offs their 
Due. Fear to whom Fear, Honour to whom Ho- 
nour, Tribute to whom Tribute, &c. Whatſeever 
Things ye would that others ſhould do unto you, ds 
ye the ſame to them. 


5 $ 69. III. Thoſe Duties which more im- 
mediately relate to ouſ e,. From the ſame 
Principle of Juſtice and Goodneſs, every Man, 
conſidering himſelf as one of the Creatures of 
God; ought to endeavour to promote his own 
Happineſs, as well as the Happineſs of ofhers ; 
and therefore ought to cultivate and improve his 
rational Powers and moral Habits ; to neu 
e 
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the Appetites and Inclinations of his Body, ſo as 
to render it the moſt proper Organ of his Soul : 

and in general to promote his own Perfection 
and Happineſs; ſo far as is conſiſtent with thoſe 
Duties which more immediately relate to God 
and his Fellow-Men : acting with a principal 
View of Conformity to the Perfections and Law 
of God ; and with a ſubordinate and additional 
Stimulous or Incitement of acting according to 
natural Inclination and Self-Intereſt : as a Means 
appointed by God more fully and effectually to 
incite him to do that which was his antecedent 
Duty. But to a& upon this laſt Motive alone, 

without any Regard to the former, is to act up- 
on a OE." very little ſuperior to the brutal 

Inſtinct. * 
70. This is a hort and general Scheme of 
all the Duties incumbent upon Men, together 
with the Foundation of the Obligation they are 
under to perform them. Upon theſe Principles 
a Man may fafely and profitably read the com- 
mon Syſtems of Etbics; which, though they are 
generally built upon wrong Foundations, yet 
the external Rules of Practice are generally right 
and good. For Self-Love, extended to a public. 
View of Things (that is, the Intereſt which 
each Individual Fas in the publick Good) will, 

in moſt Inſtances, lead Men to the ſame Rules 
of external Conduct, as reſult from a Confor- 
mity to the divine Perfections. And ſince ſuch | 
a Conformity does naturally produce our own 


Good and Happineſs, we may take the inverſe. 
* Meilod; 
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Method ; and, by obſervin g what is moſt con- 
ducive to our cwn Good, may, in many Inſtances, 
find out what is agreable to the divine Perfec- 
tions; tho' in a much more uncertain and im- 
perfect Manner. 5 5 
$ 71. For in this z7ver/ſe Method of finding 
out our Duty, ſome Errors have crept * ini 
Syſtems of Ethics; and one which I apprehend 
to be very groſs, viz. That, in many Caſes, it 
70 lawful for Men to LVE; particularly to Per- 
ſons who are not of Years of Diſcretion ; to 
thoſe who are /ick, mad, or non compos Mentis; 
to Enemies; and generally in all Caſes where a 
Man can fave himſelf or his Friend from any 
unreaſonable Suffering. The Authors generally 
go upon this Principle, that the ſole Criterion 
of moral Good, is natural Good or Happineſs. 
That the Evil of Lying, in any Caſe, does not 
conſiſt in Contradiction to Truth; but in the In- 
jury it does to others. Therefore it is lawful to 
Hye in all Caſes where no Injury accrues to any 
particular Perſon ; or, upon the Whole, more 
Good than Hurt. Some Authors (who think 
it is a little too bare-faced, or contrary to the 
common Senſe of Mankind, to aſſert, in expreſs 
Terms, that it is lawful to ye) ſay, that an 
Untruth or falſe Aſſertion, in ſuch Caſes, be- 
comes no Lye ; or, if it is ſo called, yet it is 70 
Crime. Mr, Grove, in his Ethics, Part II. co. 
. 5 1 — ks 
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XI. ſays this is now become pretty generally the 
Senſe of the learned World. (a) | 
72, However conſiſtent this Opinion may 
be with the Principles of theſe Authors, or how 
generally ſoever it may be received, yet it plain- 
ly appears to be contrary to the immutable Truth 
and Law of God. And I fully agree with the 
great Dr. Ames, that the Eſſence of a Lye 
© conſiſts in the de/gned Falſbood aſſerted; and 
not barely in the Injury which attends it, tho 
* that is an Aggravation; and that every Lye 
© 75 a Sin, abominable to God.” (5) Indeed it 
may be demonſtrated that this Principle is con- 
trary to Self-Intereſt, taken in a large extenſive 
Senſe, as including the Intereſt which each In- 
dividual has in the general Good of Mankind, 
for a long Courſe of Time. For this Opinion 
and Practice will neceſſarily deſtroy all Faith and 
Confidence among Men: and I never can believe 
a Man, in any Caſe where I can imagine that 
he can ſuppoſe it will be for his own or his 
Friend's immediate Intereſt to tell a Lye. 
8 73. But as every Man will run the Venture 
of his own Intereſt as he pleaſes ;- I think we 
can build upon no certain Foundation in Morg- 
(4) See Grotius de Jure Pacis & Belli, Liber III. 
Cap. 1. Puffendorf de Jure Naturæ & Gentium 
Obfervar. 250. In Eng. Book IV. Chap. r. 


(3) Ameſii Medulla Lib. II. Cap. 21. De Con- 
ſcient's Cafibus, Lib. V. Cap. 53. 
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liy, but the n Perfections and Law. T ruth 
is an eternal, immutable and inflexible Perfection 
of the divine Nature ; and cannot be limited, 
even in our Conceptions, by any other Perfec- 
tions: as the Exerciſe of the divine Power ſeems 
to be limited by Wiſdom ; but it never can be 
wiſe in God to act contrary to his own Truth. 
A Conformity therefore to this Attribute, muſt 
be perfect and without Exception ; and no Fault 
of our own or others, can give us a Diſpenſa- 
tion, in any Caſe to act contrary to it. The di- 
vine Law, in this Caſe, is abſolute and without 
any Limitation. Ephel. iv. 25. Put away Ly- 
ing. Speak the Truth every Man to his Netgh- 
bour. 1 Thel. iv. 6. Let no Man go beyond, or 
defraud, his Neighbour, in ANY MATTER ; 
for God is the Avenger of ach. 
§ 74. As to the a of approved Decep- 
tion pretended to be found in Scripture ; they 
are all eaſily ſolved by this one Diſin#ion. 
There is a plain Diſtinction between my aſſert- 
ing a Propoſition which is falſe ; and my aſ- 
ſerting a Propoſition which is true, and another 
thro' a Miſtake, not of my Propoſition, as it is 
really intended by me, but of ſome relative 
Circumſtances, draws a falſe Inference from 
what I ſaid. In this Caſe he gecerves himſelf, 
thro' his own Raſhneſs and Want of Conſidera- 
tion. And if it be in a Caſe in which I am 
pnder no Kind of Obligation to tell him the 
0 whale 
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whole Truth, or every Truth which has any 
remote Relation to what I ſaid; then it is no 
Fault! in me, to let him alone, to deceive him- 
ſelf. And that even though, by knowing his 
Diſpoſition, I expected before-hand, that he 
. 7 make ſuch a wrong Inference. But if 1 
was under any Obligation, by the divine Law, 
my own Promiſe or otherwiſe, to tell him the 
whole Truth in that Matter, and do not ; then 
indeed I am guilty of a great Fault by my 
Neglect: but that alone does not conſtitute a 
Lye in the firſt Propoſition. But then my Aſ- 
en muſt be in plain and expreſs Words, 
which being taken according to the common Uſe 
of Language, or other known inſtituted Signs, 
ſhall truly convey my Ideas. For if I uſe any 
Kind of Equi vocations or mental Reſervations, 
with a Deſign that he ſhould miſunderſtand me, 
then I deceive him, and that in ſuch a Manner 
as is but little, if any Thing better than a pain 
Lye. But if he, from my Words, takes up the 
true Propoſition, as it was contained in my Mind; 
and then inconſiderately draws a falſe Inference 
from it, and acts accordingly. ; ; he deceives n 
felt and not J. | 
e 75>. As ſuppoſe, I ſee 2 Madman with a 
Sword in his Hand, purſuing another, who is 
at preſent out of Sight; and I tell him, that four 
Minutes ago I ſaw him go into ſuch a Houle, 
and he thereupen ſuppoſes, that he is there ncwo, 
and 
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and accordingly goes in there to ſeek him : and I 
don't tell the Madman that I afterwards ſaw him 
come out, and go another Way : this is no Lye 
or Deception in me; for I told him the Truth, 
and the whole T ruth; ſo far as I was obliged or 
undertook to do it : and what followed was his 
miſtaken Inference from the Truth which I told 
him. Indeed if he had aſked me if I be- 
lieved that he was there ow, and I had anſwered 
Yes, I ſhould have been guilty of Ly:ng. But 
then I might have refuſed to give him any Anſ- 
wer at all, without any Violation of Truth. 

$ 76. So in Stratagems in War: if I retreat 
or Ace before my Enemy; and from this Action 
he infers that I am beat, diſcouraged, or will 
fight no more : and ſo purſues me with Precipi- 
tation, and gives me an Advantage againſt him ; 
and then I turn back and take it, as I before de- 
' /igned, J am guilty of no Lye or active Deception : 
I only let him alone to deceive himſelf, by not 
revealing to him a Truth which I was under 

no Obligation to diſcover. But if I ſtrike my 
Colours, hold up a Flag of Truce, or uſe any 
other known, inſtituted Sign of Submiſſion or 
Ceſſation of Arms; and he thereupon comes to 
me unarmed ; and I fall upon him and kill him ; 
I am guilty of perfidious Lying and Murder ; 
| becauſe I acted contrary to my own Declaration. 
5 77. This Diſtinction and Rule is plain: all 
the Danger i in the Application of it will be this; 
_—_— a 
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-— a Man, in ſome Caſes, may think himſelf 
not oblig d to diſcover a Truth, when he really is 
obliged from the Principles of Juſtice, Truth 
or Goodneſs. But a preciſe Determination of 
the Boundaries of Obligation, in all ſuch Caſes, 
would require, conſiderable Time, and does not 
belong to the preſent Queſtion. Upon the 
whole therefore 'it appears, that a Man ought 
not, in Ax Caſe, or under any Circumſtances 
whatſoever, knowingly to declare or aſſert any 
Propoſition or Thing which is a Lye, falſe or 
zntrue : and if he does, he contradicts and im- 
plicitly denies the Truth and Law of God. 

Theſe Things, duly conſidered, will be ſuf- 
ficient to direct us how to diſtinguiſh between 
the jaſtifable and unjuftifiable Inſtances of ſcem- 
ing or ſuppoſed Monk pa Ns recorded in the ſacred 
Feriptare. 
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Page 22, L. 24, read & 34. III. 
Page 25, L. 14, read § 36. IV. 
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